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1.—-INTRODUCTION. 
HE object of the Committee has been limited and 
practical. It has sought only to formulate, as a basis 
for international discussion and in the light of history 
and experience—especially as elucidated by the Memo- 
randum by Mr. L. S. Woolf, published as Supplement to 
Tue New StaresMan of July 10th, 1915—the heads of 
an international agreement by which future wars may be 
as far as possible prevented. There is at least a hope that, 
as a result of the existing terrible experience, a war- 
weary world may presently be willing to construct some 
new international machinery which can be brought into 
play to prevent the nations from again being stampeded 
into Armageddon. 

The first difficulty will be to get the Governments, 
either of the eight Great Powers or of the forty lesser 
States—all of them necessarily wary and suspicious— 
to agree to the creation of any such international 
machinery. It is therefore essential, if we are to be 
practical, to limit our proposals to that for which there 
is at least some reason to expect consent. What is 
suggested is, accordingly, no merging of independent 
national units into a “ world-State,”’ though to this 
Utopia future ages may well come. No impairment of 
sovereignty and no sacrifice of independence are pro- 

















posed. Each State even remains quite free to go to 
war, in the last resort, if the dispute in which it is 
engaged proves intractable. Moreover, national dis- 
armament—to which at this moment no State will even 
dream of taking the smallest step—is left to come about 
of itself, just as the individual carrying of arms falls 
silently into desuetude as and when fears of aggression 
die down before the rule of the law. 

The new world that we have to face at the conclusion 
of the war will, perforce, start from the ruins of the old. 
All that will be immediately practicable can be pre- 
sented as only a more systematic development of the 
rapidly multiplying Arbitration Treaties of the present 
century, and the conclusions of the two Conventions at 
The Hague. Only on some such lines, it is suggested, 
can we reasonably hope, at this juncture, to get the 
Governments of the world to come into the proposed 
agreement. 

The alternative to war is law. What we have to do 
is to find some way of deciding differences between 
States, and of securing the same acquiescence in the 
decision as is now shown by individual citizens in a 
legal judgment. This involves the establishment of a 
Supernational Authority, which is the essence of our 


proposals. 
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What is suggested is, first, the establishment of an 
International High Court, to which the nations shall 
agree to submit, not all their possible differences and 
disputes, but only such as are, by their very nature, 
“ Jegal’’ or “ justiciable.”” Experience warrants the 
belief that the decisions of such a judicial tribunal, 
confined to the issues which the litigant States had sub- 
mitted to it, would normally be accepted by them. 
Provision is made, however, for a series of “‘ sanctions 
other than war,” principally economic and social in 
character, by which all the constituent States could 
bring pressure to bear on any State not obeying a 
decision of the Court. 

Alongside the International High Court, but without 
authority over it, there should be an International 
Council, composed of representatives of such of the 
forty or fifty independent sovereign States of the world 
as may choose voluntarily to take part. It is proposed 
that this International Council should be differently 
regulated and organised according (1) as it acts as a 
World Legislature for codifying and amending inter- 
national law, and for dealing with questions interesting 
only America or Europe respectively ; or (2) is invoked 
by any constituent State to mediate in any dispute not 
of a nature to be submitted to the International High 
Court. It is not suggested that the enactments or the 
decisions of the International Council should, except to 
a very limited extent, be binding on States unwilling to 
ratify or acquiesce in them. Subject to the provisions 
made to prevent the proceedings being brought to 
naught by a tiny and unimportant minority, on matters 
of secondary importance, it is suggested that the 
International Council must content itself, at any rate at 
the outset, with that “greatest common measure ”’ 
which commands general assent. 

Provision is made for an International Secretariat 
and an International Official Gazette, in which all 
treaties or agreements will be immediately published, 
no others being recognised or regarded as enforceable. 

In view of the fact that no fewer than twenty-one out 
of the forty to fifty independent sovereign States of the 
world are in America, the suggestion is made that there 
should be separate Councils for Europe and America 
respectively, with suitable provision in each case for 
the safeguarding of tie interests of other States. More- 
over, as the position of the eight Great Powers (Austria- 
Hungary, the British Empire, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia and the United States), which govern 
among them three-fourths of all the population of the 
world and control nine-tenths of its armaments, differs 
so greatly from that of the other two-score States, 
provision is made both for their meeting in separate 
Councils and for ratification of all proceedings by the 
Council of the Great Powers. It is nowhere suggested 
that any one of the eight Great Powers can—except by 
its own express ratificatior—be made subject to any 
enactment or decision of the International Council that 
it may deem to impair its independence or its territorial 
integrity, or to require any alteration of its internal 
laws. 

It follows, accordingly, that each State retains the 
right to go to war if, after due delay, it chooses to do so. 

What the several States are asked to bind themselves 
to are (a) to submit all disputes of the “legal” or 
** justiciable ”’ kind (but no others) to the decision of 
the International High Court, unless some special 
tribunal is preferred and agreed to; (b) to Jay before 
the International Council, for enquiry, mediation, and 
eventual report, all disputes not “ justiciable’’ by the 





International High Court or other tribunal; (c) in no 
case to proceed to any warlike operation, or commit any 
act of aggression, until twelve months after the dispute 
had been submitted to one or the other body ; (d) to 
put in operation, if and when required, the sanctions 
(other than war) decreed by the International High 
Court; and, possibly the most essential of all these 
proposals, (e) to make common cause, even to the extent 
of war, against any constituent State which violates this 
JSundamental agreement. s 

It remains to be said only that the adoption of this 
plan of preventing war—the establishment of the pro- 
posed Supernational Authority—is not dependent on, 
and need not wait for, the adhesion of all the independent 
sovereign States of the world. 


II.—THE ARTICLES. 


The signatory States, desirous of preventing any future 
outbreak of war, improving international relations, arriving 
by agreement at an authoritative codification of international 
law and facilitating the development of such joint action as 
is exemplified by the International Postal Union, hereby 
agree and consent to the following Articles. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SUPERNATIONAL 
AUTHORITY. 


1. There shall be established as soon as possible within 
the period of one year from the date hereof (a) an Inter- 
national High Court for the decision of justiciable issues 
between independent Sovereign States ; (b) an International 
Council with the double function of securing, by common 
agreement, such international legislation as may be prac- 
ticable, and of promoting the settlement of non-justiciable 
issues between independent Sovereign States; and (c) an 
International Secretariat. 


The Constituent States. 


2. The independent Sovereign States to be admitted as 
Constituent States, and hereinafter so described, shall be : 

(a) The belligerents in the present war ; 

(b) The United States of America ; 

(c) Such other independent Sovereign States as have been 
represented at either of the Peace Conferences at The Hague, 
and as shall apply for admission within six months from the 


date of these Articles; and 
(d\ Such other independent Sovereign States as may 
hereafter be admitted by the International Council. 


NovTe TO ARTICLE 2. 


The forty-four States represented at one or other of the Hague 
Conferences were (i.) the eight Great Powers—viz., Austria-Hungary, 
the British Empire, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States ; (ii.) the following fifteen other States of Europe—viz., 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, Holland, Luxemburg, Monte- 
negro, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey ; (iii.) the following eighteen other States of America— 
viz., Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela (these, together 
with the United States, and also Costa Rica and Honduras, constitute 
the twenty-one members of the Pan-American Union); (iv.) the 
following three other States—viz., China, Persia, Siam. Thus the 
only existing independent sovereign States which could conceivably 
be brought in—and some of these may well be deemed not independent 
in respect of foreign relations—are the American States of Costa Rica 
and Honduras (which were invited to the 1907 Hague Conference, 
and actually appointed delegates, who did not attend); the African 
States of Morocco, Liberia and Abyssinia; the Asiatic States of 
Afghanistan, Thibet and Nepaul ; and the European State of Albania 
(besides Andorra, Lichtenstein, Monaco and San Marino, which have 
populations of less than 20,000). ' 

It may be suggested that admission should be refused to any State 
(i.) which does not, in fact, enter regularly into foreign relations with 
more than one other State ; or (ii.) of which the foreign relations are 
under the control of another State ; or (iii.) of which the population is 
less than 100,000, The adoption of these rules would probably exclude 
all but two or three of the above-mentioned outstanding States. 
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Covenant against Aggression. 


3. It is a fundamental principle of these Articles that the 
Constituent States severally disclaim all desire or intention 
of aggression on any other independent Sovereign State or 
States, and that they agree and bind themselves, under all 
circumstances, and without any evasion or qualification 
whatever, never to pursue, beyond the stage of courteous 
representation, any claim or complaint that any of them 
may have against any other Constituent State, without 
first submitting such claim or complaint, either to the 
International High Court for adjudication and decision, or 
to the International Council for examination and report, 
with a view to arriving at a settlement acceptable to both 
parties. 

Covenant against War except as a Final Resource. 

4. The Constituent States expressly bind themselves 
severally under no circumstances to address to any Consti- 
tuent State an ultimatum, or a threat of military or naval 
operations in the nature of war, or of any act of aggression ; 
and under no circumstances to declare war, or begin military 
or naval operations of the nature of war, or violate the 
territory or attack the ships of another State, otherwise than 
by way of repelling and defeating a forcible attack actually 
made by military or naval force, until the matter in dispute 
has been submitted as aforesaid to the International High 
Court or to the International Council, and until after the 
expiration of one year from the date of such submission. 

On the other hand, no Constituent State shall, after sub- 
mission of the matter at issue to the International Council 
and after the expiration of the specified time, be precluded 
from taking any action, even to the point of going to war, 
in defence of its own honour or interests, as regards any 
issues which are not justiciable within the definition laid 
down bythese Articles, and which affect cither its independent 
sovereignty or its territorial integrity, or require any change 
in its internal laws, and with regard to which no settlement 
acceptable to itself has been arrived at. 


THe INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


5. The International Council shall be a continuously 
existing deliberative and legislative body composed of 
representatives of the Constituent States, to be appointed 
in such manner, for such periods and under such conditions 
as may in each case from time to time be determined by the 
several States. 

Each of the eight Great Powers—-viz., Austria-Hungary, 
the British Empire, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia 
and the United States of America—may appoint five repre- 
sentatives. Each of the other Constituent States may 
appoint two representatives. 


Different Sittings of the Council. 


6. The International Council shall sit either as a Council 
of all the Constituent States, hereinafter called the Council 
sitting as a whole, or as the Council of the eight Great 
Powers, or as the Council of the States other than the eight 
Great Powers, or as the Council for America, or as the Council 
for Europe, each such sitting being restricted to the repre- 
sentatives of the States thus indicated. 

There shall stand referred to the Council of the eight 
Great Powers any question arising between any two or more 
of such Powers, and also any other question in which any of 
such Powers formally claims to be concerned, and requests to 
have so referred. 

There shall also stand referred to the Council of the eight 
Great Powers, for consideration and ratification, or for 
reference back in order that they may be reconsidered, the 
proceedings of the Council for America, the Council for 
Europe, and the Council of the States other than the eight 
Great Powers. 

There shall stand referred to the Council for Europe any 
question arising between two or more independent Sovereign 
States of Europe, and not directly affecting any independent 
Sovereign State not represented in that Council, provided that 





none of the independent Sovereign States not so represented 
formally claims to be concerned in such question, and pro- 
vided that none of the eight Great Powers formally claims 
to have it referred to the Council of the eight Great Powers 
or to the Council sitting as a whole. 

There shall stand referred to the Council for America any 
question arising between two or more independent Sovereign 
States of America, not directly affecting any independent 
Sovereign State not represented in that Council, provided 
that none of the independent Sovereign States not so repre- 
sented formally claims to be concerned in such question, and 
provided that none of the eight Great Powers formally 
claims to have it referred to the Council of the eight Great 
Powers or to the Council sitting as a whole. 

There shall stand referred to the Council for the States 
other than the eight Great Powers any question between 
two or more of such States, not directly affecting any of the 
eight Great Powers and which none of the eight Great 
Powers formally claims to have referred to the Council 
sitting as a whole. 

The Council shall sit as a whole for— 


(a) General legislation and any question not standing 
referred to the Council of the eight Great Powers, the 
Council of the States other than the eight Great Powers, 
the Council for Europe or the Council for America respec- 
tively ; 

(b) The appointment and all questions relating to the 
conditions of office, functions and powers of the International 
Secretariat, and of the President and other officers of the 
International Council ; 

(c) The settlement of Standing Orders, and all questions 
relating to procedure and verification of powers ; 

(d) The financial affairs of the International Council and 
International High Court, the allocation of the cost among 
the Constituent States, and the issue of precepts upon the 
several Constituent States for the shares due from them ; 

(e) The admission of independent Sovereign States as 
Constituent States; and 

(f) Any proposal to alter any of these Articles, and the 
making of such an alteration. 


Nore TO ARTICLE 6. 


The suggested complex organisation of the International Council 
is required in order : (a) To prevent the Council being swamped, when 
it is dealing with matters not affecting Central and South America, by 
the representatives of the twenty independent Sovereign States of that 
part of the world; and (+) to maintain unimpaired the practical 
hegemony and the responsibility for preventing a serious war which 
have, in fact, devolved upon the eight Great Powers, whose adhesion 
to these Articles is essential to their full efficacy. 

The Council for America would consist exciusively of the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-one independent Sovereign States of the 
American Continent now associated in the Pan-American Union. 
Other States having dependencies on or near that Continent (viz., 
the British Empire in respect of the Canadian Dominion, Newfound- 
land, the British West Indian Islands, British Honduras, British 
Guiana, and the Falkland Islands ; France in respect of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Guadeloupe, Martinique and French Guiana; Holland in 
respect of Surinam and Curacao; and Denmark in respect of Green- 
land, St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John) would be safeguarded by the 
power to require the transfer of any question to the Council of the 
eight Great Powers or to the Council sitting as a whole. 


Membership of the Council and Voting. 


7. All the Constituent States shall have equal rights to 
participation in the deliberations of the International Council. 
Any Constituent State may submit to the International 
Council sitting as a whole any proposal for any alteration of 
International Law, or for making an enactment of new law ; 
and also (subject to the provisions of these Articles with re- 
gard to the submission of justiciable issues to the Inter- 
national High Court) may bring before the Council any 
question, dispute or difference arising between it and any 
other Constituent State. 

When the International Council is sitting as the Council 
of the eight Great Powers or as the Council of the States 
other than the eight Great Powers each of the States repre- 
sented therein shall have one vote only. 

When the International Council is sitting as a whole or as 
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the Council for Europe or as the Council for America, the 
number of votes to be given on behalf of each State shall be 
as follows : 

[The scale of voting strength will require to be prescribed 
in the treaty.| 





NOTE TO ARTICLE 7. 

The question of the relative voting power in the International 
Council of the forty or fifty independent Sovereign States is one of the 
greatest difficulty. At the Hague Conference the smaller States suc- 
cessfully maintained the right of all the States, even the smallest, to 

uality of voting power. On the other hand, the eight Great Powers, 
which are probably administering three-fourths of the total population 
of the world, disposing of seven-eighths of its governmental revenues, 
and controlling nine-tenths of its armed forces, will certainly not 
submit to be outvoted by nine of the smallest States of America or 
Europe. 

One suggested scale of relative voting power has the unique merit 
of having been actually agreed to at the Hague Conference in 1907 
in the form of the relative participation of the Judges of the several 
States in the proposed International Prize Court. Devised for such 
a purpose, it somewhat overvalues certain States having exceptionally 
large maritime interests (such as Norway), and undervalues some 
having small maritime interests (such as Serbia). Other minor adjust- 
ments might now have to be made. 

As agreed to by the Hague Conference, the relative position of the 
States works out into the following scale of votes : 
Austria-Hungary, the British Empire, France, Ger- 

many, Italy, Japan, Russia, the United States of 

America ... See ees ove ees eee ‘ 20 votes each 
Spain ove eve oes ove eee eee oe BBs 
The Netherlands ... a _ ave one — 7 
Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 


China, Roumania, Turkey SS ; 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico 4 , = 
Switzerland, Bulgaria, Persia... sien ais = a 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Serbia, Siam im es 
The other Constituent States one a 1 vote __i,, 


(These may include Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Luxemburg, Montenegro, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, etc.) 

As regards the Council for America, it may be urged that the existing 
Pan-American Union has equal voting. On the other hand, the 
United States is not likely to allow such a Council to become an 
effective legislature if, with four-fifths of the population, it has only 
one-twenty-first of the voting power. The United States may, indeed, 
insist, in this Council, on an even larger relative voting power than 
was conceded for the Prize Court. 

A possible compromise between the two views is suggested in 
Article 7—the principle of equality prevailing in the Council of the 
eight Great Powers and the Council of the States other than the 
eight Great Powers, whilst in the Councils for Europe and America 
and in the Council sitting as a whole the adoption of a scale of voting 
power is proposed. 

It may, however, be decmed by the eight Great Powers a sufficient 
safeguard of their influence that any one of them can require any 
question to be transferred to the Council of the eight Great Powers, 
and that any decision of the other Councils is required to be submitted 
to this Council for ratification. It may be observed that, if this view 
is taken, and if the forty smaller States insist on equality of voting 
power in the Council sitting as a whole, the result would inevitably 
be detrimental to its influence as a legislature; and the tendency 
would be for it to be superseded, in all but unimportant and cere- 
monial matters, by the Council of the eight Great Powers. 


Legislation subject to Ratification. 

8. It shall be within the competence of the International 
Council to codify and declare the International Law existing 
between the several independent Sovereign States of the 
world ; and any such codifying enactment, when and in so 
far as ratified by the Constituent States, shall be applied 
and enforced by the International High Court. 

It shall also be within the competence of the International 
Council from time to time, by specific enactment, to amend 
International Law, whether or not this has been codified ; 
and any such enactment when and in so far as ratified by 
the several Constituent States shall be applied and enforced 
by the International High Court. 

Whenever any Constituent State notifies its refusal to 
ratify as a whole any enactment made by the International 
Council, it shall at the same time notify its ratification of 
such part or parts of such enactment as it will consent to be 
bound by; and the International Council shall thereupon 
re-enact the parts so ratified by all the Constituent States, 
and declare such enactment to have been so ratified, and such 
enactment shall thereupon be applied and enforced by the 
International High Court. 


When any enactment of the International Council making 
any new general rule of law has been ratified wholly or in 
part by any two or more Constituent States, but not by all 
the Constituent States, it shall, so far as ratified, be deemed 
to be binding on the ratifying State or States, but only in 
respect of the relations of such State or States with any 
other ratifying State or States ; and it shall be applied and 
enforced accordingly by the International High Court. 


Query add these additional articles ; 


Legislation on Matters of Secondary Importance bi 
Overwhelming Majorities. 

8a. When any enactment of the International Council does- 
not affect the independent sovereignty or the territorial integrity 
and does not require any change in the internal laws of any 
Constituent State, and has been passed by a three-fourths 
majority of the votes given by the representatives present and 
voting at the Council sitting as a whole (query add: provided 
that such majority includes all the eight Great Powers), it 
shall, irrespective of ratification by the several Constituent 
States, and notwithstanding objection by one or more of them, 
be deemed to have become law and to be binding on all the 
Constituent States, and shall be applied and enforced by the 
International High Court. 

The International High Court shall alone decide whether 
any enactment of the International Council affects the indepen- 
dent sovereignty or the territorial integrity, or requires any 
change in the internal laws of any Constituent State; and 
every enactment of the Council shall be presumed not to affect 
the independent sovereignty or the territorial integrity, or to 
require any change in the internal laws of any Constituent 
State until the International High Court has decided to the 
contrary. 


Facultative enforcement by overwhelming majority of legisla- 
tion carried by overwhelming majorities even if of primary 
importance, and not ratified by a small minority of the 
minor States. 


8B. When any enactment of the International Council sitting 
as a whole has not received a three-fourths majority of the 
votes given by the representatives present and voting, or when 
such enactment has received such a majority but affects the 
independent sovereignty or the territorial integrity, or requires 
any change in the internal laws of any Constituent State, and 
when such enactment has not been ratified by all the several 
Constituent States, it shall nevertheless be within the com- 
petence of the International Council sitting as a whole, by a 
three-fourths majority of the votes given by the representatives 
present and voting (query add: provided that such majority 
includes all the eight Great Powers), to refer to the Inter- 
national High Court for decision the question of whether 
any Constituent State has, by any positive act changing the 
status quo, committed what would have been a contravention 
of the said enactment if it had been effectively made law by the 
Council and applied by the Court. If the decision of the Court 
should be that such contravention by positive act changing the 
status quo has taken place, it shall be within the competence of 
the Council sitting as a whole, but only by such special majority 
as aforesaid, to invite the Constituent State committing such 
contravention to make reparation or pay compensation ; and 
the Council may, if it thinks fit, by the same special majority 
as aforesaid, require any or all of the Constituent States to 
enforce its decision in the same way as if it were a decision of 
the High Court by any sanction other than that of military or 
naval operations in the nature of war. 


Nore TO ARTICLES 8, 8A AND 8B. 


The legislative powers proposed for the International Council have 
to be limited, at the outset, because none of the independent Sovereign 
States of the world, large or small, would at present undertake, in 
advance, to be bound by the legislation enacted by such a Council. 
It would be a great gain to get any International Legislation, even if 
subject to ratification by each State. Even when every clause not 
ratified had been thrown out, the volume of such legislation—all the 
more authoritative because it had been specifically assented to— 
would steadily increase. . 

It is tentatively suggested that agreement might possibly be obtained 
to two carefully-safeguarded extensions of legislative capacity. On 
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matters of secondary importance all the Constituent States might con- 
ceivably agree to be bound by an overwhelming majority, and thus 
avoid the inconvenience that might be caused by a single State, perhaps 
out of sheer obstinacy or misapprehension, refusing to ratify. 

Moreover, even when the subject matter is of more than secondary 
importance, the Constituent States might be willing so far to bind 
themselves to respect the repeated decision of an overwhelming 
majority as to allow that overwhelming majority, if it thought fit, to 
restrain, by means stopping short of war, any recalcitrant State from 
flouting such a repeated decision of the States of the world by any 
positive act which changes the “ status quo.” 

it may be that the eight Great Powers would consent to either or 
both these extensions of the legislative authority of the International 
Council if the overwhelming majority required had always to include 
all the eight Great Powers themselves. 


Non-Justiciable Issues. 


9. When any question, difference or dispute arising between 
two or more Constituent States is not justiciable as defined 
in these Articles, and is not promptly brought to an amicable 
settlement, and is of such a character that it might ultimately 
endanger friendly relations between such States, it shall be 
the duty of each party to the matter at issue, irrespective 
of any action taken or not taken by any other party, to 
submit the question, difference or dispute to the Inter- 
national Council with a view to a satisfactory settlement 
being arrived at. The Council may itself invite the parties 
to lay any such question, difference or dispute before the 
Council, or the Council may itself take any such matter at 
issue into its own consideration. 

.The Constituent States hereby severally agree and bind 
themselves under no circumstances to address to any other 
Constituent State an ultimatum or anything in the nature 
of a threat of forcible reprisals or naval or military opera- 
tions, or actually to commence hostilities against such 
State, or to violate its territory, or to attack its ships, other- 
wise than by way of repelling and defeating a forcible attack 
actually made by naval or military force, before a matter 
in dispute, if not of a justiciable character as defined in these 
Articles, has been submitted to or taken into consideration 
by the International Council as aforesaid for investigation, 
modification and report, and during a period of one year 
from the date of such submission or consideration. 

The International Council may appoint a Permanent 
Board of Conciliators for dealing with all such questions, 
differences or disputes as they arise, and may constitute the 
Board either on the nomination of the several Constituent 
States or otherwise, in such manner, upon such conditions 
and for such term or terms as the Council may decide. 

When any question, difference or dispute, not of a justici- 
able character as defined in these Articles, is submitted to 
or taken into consideration by the International Council 
as aforesaid, the Council shall, with the least possible delay, 
take action, either (1) by referring the matter at issue to 
the Permanent Board of Conciliators, or (2) by appointing a 
Special Committee, whether exclusively of the Council or 
otherwise, to enquire into the matter and report, or (3) by 
appointing a Commission of Enquiry to investigate the 
matter and report, or (4) by itself taking the matter into 
consideration. 

The Constituent States hereby agree and bind themselves, 
whether or not they are parties to any such matter at issue, 
to give all possible facilities to the International Council, to 
the Permanent Board of Conciliators, to any Committee 
or Commission of Enquiry appointed by either of them, and 
to any duly accredited officer of any of these bodies, for the 
successful discharge of their duties. 

When any matter at issue is referred to the Board of 
Conciliation, or to a Special Committee, or to a Commission 
of Enquiry, such Board, Committee or Commission shall, 
if at any time during its proceedings it succeeds in bringing 
about an agreement between the parties upon the matter 
at issue, immediately report such agreement to the Inter- 
national Council ; but, if no such agreement be reached, such 
Board, Committee or Commission shall, so soon as it has 
finished its enquiries, and in any case within six months, 
make a report to the International Council, stating the facts 
of the case and making any recommendations for a decision 
that are deemed expedient. 





When a report is made to the International Council by 
any such Board, Committee or Commission that an agree- 
ment has been arrived at between the parties, the Council 
shall embody such agreement, with a recital of its terms, 
in a resolution of the Council. 

When any other report is made to the Council by any 
such Board, Committee or Commission, or when the Council 
itself has taken the matter at issue into consideration, the 
Council shall, after taking all the facts into consideration. 
and within a period of three months, come to a decision on 
the subject, and shall embody such decision in a resolution 
of the Council. Such resolution shall, if necessary, be arrived 
at by voting, and shall be published, together with any 
report on the subject, in the Official Gazette. 

A resolution of the Council embodying a decision settling 
a matter at issue between Constituent States shall be 
obligatory and binding on all the Constituent States, 
including all the parties to the matter at issue, if either it 
is passed unanimously by all the members of the Council 
present and voting; or (query add: it is passed with no 
other dissentient present and voting than the representatives 
of one only of the States which have been parties in the case), 
or where the proposed enactment does not affect the indepen- 
dent sovereignty or the territorial integrity, nor require any 
change in the internal laws of any State, and where such 
enactment shall have been assented to by a three-fourths 
majority of the votes given by the representatives present 
and voting (query add: and such majority includes all the 
eight Great Powers.) 


Nore To ARTICLE 9. 

This provides, as regards non-justiciable issues, for (i.) a year's 
delay in all disputes, and for their coming before the International 
Council ; (ii.) the utmost possible scope for investigation, consideration 
and mediation, and the greatest possible opportunity for ultimate 
agreement between the parties ; (iii.) where no voluntary agreement 
is come to, the obligatory settlement of the dispute by the Inter- 
national Council (a) if the Council is absolutely unanimous ; (0) if it is 
unanimous except for one of the parties to the case ; and (c) where the 
Council's decision affects neither the independence nor the territorial 
integrity, nor requires any change in the internal laws of any Con- 
stituent State, and if the enactment is carried by a three-fourths 
majority (or by such a majority including all the eight Great Powers). 
(The tentatively suggested articles 16a and 16b should be considered 
along with this article.) 

Beyond that point, as regards intractable disputes of a non-justiciable 
character, there seems at present no chance of getting the States to 
agree in advance to be bound by any Supernational Authority. 


The International Secretariat. 


10. There shall be an International Secretariat, with an 
office permanently open for business, with such a staff as 
the International Council may from time to time determine. 

It shall be the duty of the International Secretariat to 
make all necessary communications on behalf of the Inter- 
national Council to States or individuals; to place before 
the President to bring before the Council any matter of 
which it should have cognizance ; to organise and conduct 
any enquiries or investigations ordered by the Council ; to 
maintain an accurate record of the proceedings of the 
Council; to make authentic translations of the resolutions 
and enactments of the Council, the report of the proceedings, 
and other documents, and to communicate them officially 
to all the Constituent States; and to publish for sale an 
Official Gazette and such other works as the Council may 
from time to time direct. 

Subject to any regulations that may be made by the 
International Council, the International Secretariat shall 
take charge of and be responsible for (a) the funds belonging 
to or in the custody of the International Council and the 
International High Court; (b) the collection of all receipts 
due to cither of them; and (c) the making of all authorised 
payments. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Hicu Court. 


11. The International High Court shall be a permanent 
judicial tribunal, consisting of fifteen Judges, to be appointed 
as hereinafter provided. Subject to these Articles it shall, 
by a majority of Judges sitting and voting, control its own 
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proceedings, determine its sessions and place of meeting, 
settle its own procedure, and appoint its own officers. It 
may, if thought fit, elect one of its members to be President 
of the Court for such term and with such functions as it 


may decide. Its members shall receive an annual stipend 
of , whilst if a President is elected he shall receive 
an additional sum of The Court shall hear and 
decide with absolute independence the issues brought before 
it in conformity with these Articles ; and shall in each case 
pronounce, by a majority of votes, a single judgment of 
the Court as a whole, which shall be expressed in separate 
reasoned statements by each of the Judges sitting and acting 
in the case. The sessions of the Court shall be held, if so 
ordered, notwithstanding the existence of a vacancy or of 
vacancies among the Judges; and the proceedings of the 
Court shall be valid, and the decision of a majority of the 
Judges sitting and acting shall be of full force, notwith- 
standing the existence of any vacancy or vacancies or of 
the absence of any Judge or Judges. 


(Query add: In any case at issue between Constituent 
States the Judge or Judges nominated by one or more of such 
States shall (unless all the litigant States otherwise agree) take 
no part in the case.) 


The Judges of the Court. 


12. The Judges of the International High Court shall be 
appointed for a term of five (query, seven) years by the 
International Council sitting as a whole, in accordance with 
the following scheme. Each of the Constituent States shall 
be formally invited to nominate one candidate, who need 
not necessarily be a citizen or a resident of the State by which 
he is nominated. The eight candidates severally nominated 
by the eight Great Powers shall thereupon be appointed 
Judges by the International Council sitting as the Council 
of the eight Great Powers. The remaining seven Judges 
shall be appointed by the International Council sitting as a 
whole, after scicction by exhaustive ballot from among the 
candidates nominated by the Constituent States other than 
the eight Great Powers. On the occurrence of a vacancy 
among the Judges nominated by the eight Great Powers, 
the State which had nominated the Judge whose seat has 
become vacant shall be invited to nominate his successor, and 
the candidate so nominated shall thereupon be appointed 
by the International Council sitting as the Council of the 
eight Great Powers. On the occurrence of a vacancy 
among the other Judges, each of the Constituent States 
other than the eight Great Powers shall be invited to 
nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy ; and the Inter- 
national Council sitting as a whole shall, by exhaustive 
ballot, choose from among the candidates so nominated 
the person to be appointed. 


(Query add: but so that ai no time shall more than one (or 
wo) of the Judges be the nominees of any one State.) 


A Judge of the International High Court shall not be 
liable to any legal proceedings in any tribunal in any State, 
and shall not be subjected to any disciplinary action by 
any Government, in respect of anything said or done by him 
in his capacity as Judge; and shall not during his term of 
office be deprived of any part of the emoluments or privileges 
of his office. A Judge of the International High Court may 
be removed from office by a resolution of the International 
Council sitting as a whole, carried by a three-fourths 
majority. 


The Court Open only to State Governments. 


13. The International High Court shall deal only with 
justiciable questions, as defined in these Articles, at issue 
between the national Governments of independent Sovereign 
States, and shall not entertain any application from or on 
behalf of an individual person, or any group or organisation 
of persons, or any company, or any subordinate administra- 
tion, or any State not independent and Sovereign. The 
International High Court may, if it thinks fit (query, with 





the consent of all the parties), deal with a suit brought by a 
Constituent State against an independent Sovereign State 
which is not a Constituent State; or with a suit between 
two or more such States. 


Justiciable Issues. 


14. The justiciable questions with which the International 
High Court shall be competent to deal shall be exclusively 
those falling within one or other of the following classes, 
viz. :— 

(a) Any question of fact which, if established, would be 
a cause of action within the competence of the Court ; 

(b) Any question as to the interpretation or application 
of any international treaty or agreement duly registered as 
provided in these Articles, or of International Law, or of 
any enactment of the International Council ; together with 
any alleged breach or contravention thereof ; 

(c) Any question as to the responsibility or blame attaching 
to any independent Sovereign State for any of the acts, 
negligences or defaults of its national or local Government 
officers, agents or representatives, occasioning loss or damage 
to a State other than their own, whether to any of the 
citizens, companies or subordinate administrations of such 
State, or to its national Government; and as to the repara- 
tion to be made, and the compensation to be paid, for such 
loss or damage ; 

(d) Any question as to the title, by agreement, pre- 
scription, or occupation, to the sovereignty of any place or 
district ; 

(e) Any question as to the demarcation of any part of 
any national boundary ; 

(f) Any question as to the reparation to be made, or the 
amount of compensation to be paid, in cases in which the 
principle of indemnity has been recognised or admitted by 
all the parties ; 

(g) Any question as to the recovery of contract debts 
claimed from the Government of an independent Sovereign 
State by the Government of another independent Sovereign 
State, as being due to any of its citizens, companies or 
subordinate administrations, or to itself ; 

(hk) Any question which may be submitted to the Court 
by express agreement between all the parties to the case. 

(Query add: (i) Any question not falling within any of the 
classes above enumerated, which may be referred to the Court 
by the International Council by a majority of votes (or by a 
three-fourths majority, or by a three-fourths majority including 
all the eight Great Powers).) 

The question of whether or not an issue is justiciable 
within the meaning of these Articles shall be determined 
solely by the International High Court, which may deter- 
mine such a question whether or not formal objection is 
taken by any of the litigants. 

If any State, being a party to any action in the Inter- 
national High Court, objects that any point at issue is not 
a justiciable question as herein defined, the objection shall 
be considered by the Court; and the Court shall, whether 
or not the objecting State enters an appearance, or argues 
the matter, pronounce upon the objection, and either set 
it aside or declare it well founded. 

It shall be within the competence of the International 
High Court, with regard to any justiciable question in respect 
of which it may be invoked by one or more of the parties, 
summarily to enjoin any State, whether or not a party to 
the case, to refrain from taking any specified positive action 
or to discontinue any specified positive action already begun, 
or to cause to be discontinued any specified positive action 
begun by any person, company or subordinate administra- 
tion within or belonging to such State, which in the judgment 
of the Court is designed or intended, or may reasonably be 
expected to change the status quo with regard to the question 
at issue before the Court, or seriously to injure any of the 
parties to the case. Any such injunction of the International 
High Court shall be binding, and shall be enforceable, in the 
same way as a judgment of the Court, in the manner herein- 
after described. 
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Immediate Publicity for all Treaties, existing and future. 


15. No treaty or agreement between two or more indepen- 
dent Sovereign States shall be deemed to confer any right to 
invoke the International High Court, or shall be treated as 
valid, or be in any way recognised by the International 
Council or the International High Court, or shall be held to 
confer any rights, to impose any obligations, or to change 
the status or legal rights of any person, company, sub- 
ordinate administration, district or State, unless a duly 
authenticated copy of such Treaty or Agreement has been 
deposited by one or all of the States that are parties to it, 
in the Registry of the International High Court, within twelve 
months from the date of these Articles, in accordance with 
any rules that may from time to time be made by the Court 
for this purpose ; or in the case of a Treaty or Agreement 
hereafter made, within three months from the date of such 
Treaty or Agreement. 

It shall be the duty of the officer in charge of the Registry 
immediately after deposit to allow the duly accredited 
representative of any Constituent State to inspect and 
copy any Treaty or Agreement so deposited ; and promptly 
to communicate a copy to the International Secretariat for 
publication in the Official Gazette. 


Nore To ARTICLE 15. 


It may perhaps be left to the rules as to registration, to be made by 
the International High Court, to provide for securing that the Treaties 
or Agreements presented for registration by one of the parties thereto 
shall be duly authenticated copies and translations, and accepted as 
correct by the other party or parties, in such a way as to prevent any 
question subsequently arising as to the validity of the bilateral obli- 
gation purporting to be created. 


Undertaking to submit all justiciable questions to the 
International High Court. 

16. The Constituent States severally undertake and agree 
to submit to the International High Court for trial and 
judgment every question, difference or dispute coming 
within the definition of a justiciable question as laid down 
by these Articles that may arise between themselves and 
any other independent Sovereign State or States; and at 
all times to abstain, in respect of such questions, from any- 
thing in the nature of an ultimatum; from any threat to 
take unfriendly or aggressive action of any kind with a view 
to redressing the alleged grievance or punishing the alleged 
wrongdoing; and from any violation of the territory of 
any other State or attack on the ships of such State or other 
military or naval operations, or other action leading or 
likely to lead to war. 


(Query : insert these two additional Articles.) 
Provision for Abrogation of Obsolete Treaties. 


16a. Provided that any Constituent State may at any time, 
whether before or after any question, dispute or difference has 
arisen on the subject with one or more other States, claim to 
have it declared that any Treaty or Agreement to which it is a 
party has become obsolete, wholly or in part, by reason of the 
subsequent execution of another Treaty or Agreement by which 
the earlier Treaty or Agreement has been substantially abro- 
gated, or by reason of one or other independent Sovereign State 
concerned in such Treaty or Agreement having ceased to exist 
as such, or by reason of such a change of circumstances that the 
very object and purpose for which all the parties made the 
Treaty or Agreement can no longer be attained. When such a 
claim is made by either of the parties to a question, dispute or 
difference, either party may, instead of submitting the question, 
dispute or difference as a justiciable issue to the International 
High Court, in the alternative bring before the International 
Council sitting as a whole its claim to have the Treaty or 
Agreement declared to be obsolete, wholly or in part ; and shall 
at the same time submit the question, dispute or difference as a 
non-justiciable issue to the International Council sitting as a 
whole. 

The Council shall promptly take into consideration any 
claim by a Constituent State to have any Treaty or Agreement 
declared obsolete, whether or not any question, dispute or 





difference has arisen in connection with the subject, and shall 
take such steps as it may deem fit to ascertain the facts of the 
case, and may on any of the grounds aforesaid decide by resolu- 
tion (query: passed by a three-fourths majority, or a three- 
fourths majority including all the eight Great Powers), that 
the said Treaty or Agreement is wholly or in part obsolete and 
ought to be abrogated, and in that case the said Treaty or Agree- 
ment shall be deemed to have been abrogated to such eatent and 
from such date, and subject to such conditions as may be specified 
in the resolution of the Council. 

If the Council passes such a resolution as aforesaid, and if 
any question, dispute or difference has been submitted to the 
Council in connection with the subject, the Council shall there- 
upon promptly deal with the question, dispute or difference as a 
non-justiciable issue in conformity with these Articles. 


Nore TO ARTICLE 16a, 

It seems as if some such proviso as is here tentatively suggested were 
required, if all existing Treaties and Agreements are to be registered 
and made the basis for potential legal proceedings before the Inter- 
national High Court. It has not always been customary in Treaties 
specifically to repeal or abrogate the provisions of former treaties ; and 
there is hardly ever any limit set totheirendurance. There is no saying 
what weird cases might not be founded on the various clauses of the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648) or on those of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 
or on one or other of the tens of thousands of uncancelled documents, 
all solemnly signed and sealed, and professedly part of the “ public 
law” of Europe, that might be fished up out of the Chancelleries of 
Europe for registration and potential enforcement in the International 
High Court. To enable disputes as to Treaties to be decided by a 
judicial tribunal is the very first object of all proposals of this nature. 
Yet a vast number of the existing Treaties are, in fact, wholly obsolete. 
Provision ought to be made somehow for deciding, otherwise than by 
their repudiation by one party, which of them must be declared to have 
become null and void ; and it is suggested that this is a matter for 
decision, case by case, by the International Council representing the States 
of the world. An alternative course—which might, however, so choke 
the machinery as to prevent the Supernational Authority even getting 
under way—would be to provide for some impartial scrutiny and con- 
sideration of all Treaties and Agreements when they are presented for 
registration, in order to admit to registration only those deemed to be 
still in full force. 


Provision for Cases in which International Law is Vague, 
Uncertain, or Incomplete. 


168. Provided also that when any question, dispute or 
difference has arisen between two or more Constituent States, 
and such question, dispute or difference may be deemed to be 
a justiciable issue as defined in these Articles, any of the 
parties to such issue may, before it has been submitted to the 
International High Court, take exception to its being so sub- 
mitted, on the ground that the International Law applicable to 
such issue is so vague, or so uncertain, or 80 incomplete as to 
render the strict application thereof to the issue in question 
impracticable or inequitable. The Constituent State taking 
such exception shall thereupon immediately submit the question, 
dispute or difference to the International Council instead of 
to the International High Court, and shall request the Council 
in the first place to consider and decide whether the exception 
is justly taken. 

If the Council decides by resolution passed by a three-fourths 
majority (Query add: including all the eight Great Powers) 
that the exception is justly taken, no proceedings shall be taken 
on the issue in the International High Court. The Council 
shall thereupon promptly decide by resolution either to formulate 
new and additional principles of International Law applicable 
to the issue, which (Query add; if enacted by a three-fourths 
majority, or by a three-fourths majority including all the 
eight Great Powers) shall be referred to the International 
High Court with instructions to decide the question, dispute 
or difference in accordance therewith; or the Council shall, 
in the alternative, promptly deal with the question, dispute 
or difference as a non-justiciable issue in conformity with these 
Articles. 

Nore TO ARTICLE 16B. 

It seems necessary to provide also for cases which, although appa- 
rently justiciable issues because there exists a certain amount of Inter- 
national Law dealing with the subject, could not equitably or properly 
be decided by the International High Court upon such law, owing to 
the vagueness, the uncertainty, or the incompleteness thereof. It is, 
therefore, tentatively suggested that it might be allowed to a Consti- 
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tuent State to take exception to a reference to the Court, and to submit 
the issue to the International Council on this ground, asking at the same 
time for a decision of the Council upon the exception. The Council 
could then, by an overwhelming majority, decide whether the exception 
is well taken. In that case the Council would then have to decide 
either to lay down new or additional principles of International Law 
applicable to the question, and remit the question with such new or 
additional principles to the High Court for trial as a justiciable issue. 
In the alternative, if it does not by such overwhelming majority decide 
to enact new International Law, the Council shall deal with the ques- 
tion as a non-justiciable issue. 


Enforcement of the Decrees of the Court. 


17. When in any case upon which judgment is given by 
the International High Court, the Court finds that any of 
the parties to the case has, by act, negligence, or default, 
committed any breach of international obligation, whether 
arising by Treaty or Agreement, or by International 
Law, or by enactment of the International Council 
in accordance with these Articles, the Court may simply 
declare that one or other litigant State is in default, and 
leave such State voluntarily to make reparation; or the 
Court may, in the alternative, itself direct reparation to 
be made or compensation to be paid for such wrong, and 
may assess damages or compensation, and may, either by 
way of addition to damages or compensation, or as an 
alternative, impose a pecuniary fine upon the State declared 
in default, hereinafter called the recalcitrant State; and 
may require compliance with its decree within a specified 
time under penalty of a pecuniary fine, and may prescribe 
the application of any such damages, compensation, or fine. 

In the event of non-compliance with any decision or decree 
or injunction of the International High Court, or of non- 
payment of the damages, compensation, or fine within the 
time specified for such payment, the Court may decree 
execution, and may call upon the Constituent States, or 
upon some or any of them, to put in operation, after duly 
published notice, for such period and under such conditions 
as may be arranged, any or all of the following sanctions— 
Viz. : 

(a) To lay an embargo on any or all ships within the 
jurisdiction of such Constituent State or States registered as 
belonging to the recalcitrant State ; 

(b) To prohibit any lending of capital or other moneys to 
the citizens, companies, or subordinate administrations of 
the recalcitrant State, or to its national Government ; 

(c) To prohibit the issue or dealing in or quotation on 
the Stock Exchange or in the press of any new loans, deben- 
tures, shares, notes or securities of any kind by any of the 
citizens, companies or subordinate administrations of the 
recalcitrant State, or of its national Government ; 

(d) To prohibit all postal, telegraphic, telephonic and 
wireless communication with the recalcitrant State ; 

(e) To prohibit the payment of any debts due to the 

citizens, companies or subordinate administrations of the 
recalcitrant State, or to its national Government; and, 
if thought fit, to direct that payment of such debts shall 
be made only to one or other of the Constituent Govern- 
ments, which shall give a good and legally valid discharge 
for the same, and shall account for the net proceeds thereof 
to the International High Court ; 
Wf) To prohibit all imports, or certain specified imports, 
coming from the recalcitrant State, or originating within it ; 
%8(g) To prohibit all exports, or certain specified exports 
consigned directly to the recalcitrant State, or destined 
for it ; 

(kh) To prohibit all passenger traffic (other than the exit of 
foreigners), whether by ship, railway, canal or road, to or 
from the recalcitrant State ; 

(i) To prohibit the entrance into any port of the Con- 
-stituent States of any of the ships registered as belonging 
to the recalcitrant State, except so far as may be necessary 


for any of them to seek safety, in which case such ship or 
ships shall be interned ; 

(j) To declare and enforce a decree of complete non- 
intercourse with the recalcitrant State, including all the 
above-mentioned measures of partial non-intercourse ; 

(k) To levy a special export duty on all goods destined 
for the recalcitrant State, accounting for the net proceeds 
to the International High Court ; 

(1) To furnish a contingent of war-ships to maintain a 
combined blockade of one or more of the ports, or of the 
whole coastline of the recalcitrant State. 

The International High Court shall arrange for all the 
expenses incurred in putting in force the above sanctions, 
including any compensation for loss thereby incurred by 
any citizens, companies, subordinate administrations or 
national Governments of any of the Constituent States other 
than the recalcitrant State, to be raised by a levy on all the 
Constituent States in such proportions as may be decided 
by the International Council ; and for the eventual recovery 
of the total sum by way of additional penalty from the 
recalcitrant State. 

When on any decree or decision or injunction of the Inter- 
national High Court execution is ordered, or when any 
sanction or other measure ordered by the Court is directed 
to be put in operation against any Constituent State, it 
shall be an offence against the comity of nations for the 
State against which such decree, decision, injunction or 
execution has been pronounced or ordered, or against which 
any sanction or other measure is directed to be enforced, to 
declare war, or to take any naval or military action, or to 
violate the territory or attack the ships of any other State 
or to commit any other act of aggression against any or 
all of the States so acting under the order of the Court ; 
and all the other Constituent States shall be bound, and do 
hereby pledge themselves, to make common cause with 
the State or States so attacked, and to use naval and military 
force to protect such State or States, and to enforce the 
orders of the International High Court, by any warlike 
operations that may for the purpose be deemed necessary. 


Ill, APPENDIX—A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The projects for preventing war by some form of International 
social tissue—from Le Nouveau Cynée of Emeric Cruce, in 1623, down 
to the latest “ pacifist’ pamphlet—are literally innumerable. A 
convenient work is International Tribunals: a Collection of various 
schemes which have been propounded, and of instances in the Nineteenth 
Century, by W. Evans Derby, 927 pp. (4th edition, Dent, 1904). The 
Peace Year Book (286 pp., annual, the National Peace Council, 167 St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster, price 1s.) affords much information and 
gives a list of treaties. 

For the Hague Conference of 1907 the most convenient source is not 
the three enormous volumes of proceedings officially published by the 
Dutch Government, but the British Blue Book, Cd. 4175, of July, 1908, 
which gives the Final Act and all the Conventions ; or else the volume 
called International Documents : Conventions and Declarations of a Law- 
making Kind, by E. A. Whittuck (2 parts, 1908-9, Longmans), which 
gives also the conclusions of the Hague Conference of 1899. Descrip- 
tive accounts, embodying the results, are The Two Hague Conferences, 
by William I. Hull, 516 pp. (Quin, Boston, 1908); The Hague Peace 
Conferences and other International Conferences concerning the Laws and 
Usages of War, by A. Pearce Higgins, 632 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1909) ; The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, by J. B. 
Scott, 2 vols. (1909, Baltimore). 

For arrangements for the control of foreign policy by the Legislature, 
reference may be made to the British Blue Book, Cd. 6102, of 1912, 
on “The Treatment of International Questions by Parliaments in 
European Countries, the U.S.A., and Japan.” 

Other works that may be mentioned are The Arbiter in Council, by 
F. W. Hirst, 567 pp. (1906, Macmillan) ; Pax Britannica, by H. 5. 
Perris (1913, Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.); The Modern Law of Nations 
and the Prevention of War, by Sir Frederick Pollock (a short chapter in 
Vol. 12 of The Cambridge Modern History); Problems of International 
Practice and Diplomacy, by Sir Thomas Barclay (1907, Sweet & 
Maxwell) ; Armaments and Arbitration, by A. T. Mahan (1912). 
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